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A 


Animals and plants, importance of correct 
histories of, 95. 


B 


Babylon, ruins of, 211. 

Biblical literature, non-professional students 
of, sign of the times, 189. 

Bonaparte family—origin of their attach- 
ment to France, 158—their sudden and 
extreme transitions—their condition in 
Corsica, 159—during the Reign of Terror, 
160—under the Directory, Napoleon ap- 
pointed First Consul, 161—family under 
the Consulate, 162—accession of Napo- 
leon to the imperial dignity, 163—family 
under the empire—Napoleon’s approach 
to universal empire, 166—divorees the 
Empress Josephine, and marries Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa, 167—the birth of 
his son—his disastrous invasion of Russia 
—abdicates—an exile in Elba—appears 
again in France—is defeated at Waterloo 
—finally exiled to St. Helena, 167—sur- 
viving members of the family, 168— 
Maria Louisa and her son, 169—young 
Napoleon—his passionate fondness for his 
father’s memory, 171—he broods on the 
past, and is in restless anxiety about the 
future, 172—exhibits early symptoms of 
disease, 174—dispersion of the family, 
175—Joseph and Jerome, 175—Eugene 
Beauharnais, and Lucien, 177—family of 
Lucien, 179—mother of the Bonapartes, 
179—Louis and his sons, 178—Louis at- 
tempts a revolution at Strasbourg, 182— 
makes a similar attempt at Boulogne, 184 
—receives sentence of perpetual banish- 
ment, 185—restoration, 186. 

Botta, M. commences excavations in the 
great mound of Koyunjik, 215—is en- 


couraged by the Academy of Inscription 
and Belles Lettres in Paris, 216. 
Buchanan’s, Dr., Ten Years’ Conflict—cha- 
racter of the work, 453. 
Butler and Morell compared, 331. 
C 
Canning, Sir Stratford, procures authority 
to excavate and remove the sculptures 
from the ruins of Nineveh, 225—presents 
them to the British nation, and obtains 
a grant to the British Museum for carry- 
ing on the researches, 236. 
Church of England, abuse of Patronage in, 
89—Biblical learning not patronized by, 
191, 
Christianity, essence of, by Mr. Morell, 15. 
Class-selfishness opposed to national pro- 
sperity, 275. 
Conway tubular bridge, 605. 
D 
Dead Sea, Narrative of an Expedition to, 
by John Pasty, 494—See Jordan. 
Devil-worshippers, periodical feast of, 230 
—night scene of, 233tenets, 235. 
Disruption, fame of the act of, 451. 
E 
Edwardes, Herbert, his generous behaviour 
in the Mooltan war, 641—an able author, 
642—employed in an administrative ca- 
pacity, 642—his prudent and magnapi- 
mous conduct, 643. 
F 
‘aith and Unbelief, battle between, 388.* 
G 
German Socialism—the differences among 
Socialists—agree in the crusade against 
property, 406—relation of theory to prac- 
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tice, 407—internal controversies of Social- 
ism, 409—contempt of the Humanist for 
dilettante Socialism, 411—pedantry of 
system-mongers, 4]3—the necessity of 


the emancipation of woman,414—Fichte’s | 
organization of labour, 415—the triumph | 


of democracy leads to the abuse of power, 
415—thoroughgoing Socialists would es- 
tablish social despotism, 416—the ortho- 
dox Socialist—Socialism in Belgium, 418 
—St. Simon and Pierre Leroux, 420— 
Fourier and his Fancies, 422—_Considé- 
rante’s political indifferentism, 425—de- 
monstrable absurdities of Socialism, 426 
—Icarian despotism, 427 —Atheistic com- 
munism, 427—property theft, 428—eco- 
nomic difficulties of Socialism, 429—Feu- 
erbach’s humanism, 431—Griin approves 
less or more of all the schools, 432—the 
last word of Socialism, 433—socialist 
theories the bar to Constitutional Govern- 
ments on the Continent, 483—present 
tendency of socialist politics, 434demo- 
cratic agitation resolved into Socialism, 
435. 

Gioberti, Vincent, his name invested with 
peculiar interest, 369—his birthplace, 
early preferment, and exile, 3869—ob- 


tained extensive celebrity, 370,—a gra- 


phic picture contained in announcements 
in the journals of the day,371—his char- 
acter as a patriot and a friend of liberty, 
375—opposition to the Jesuits—monarch- 
ical tendencies, 377—-a zealous Roman Ca- 
tholic,378—the Papacy incompatible with 
liberty, 379—his catholicism, 381 —vision 
of a universal monarchy, 883—his policy 
regarding the Pope’s restoration, 384— 
his earlier writings, 385—character of his 
chief work, 387—his power of portraiture, 
388—progress of philosophical specula- 
tion, 388—European conflict, 389—Des- 
cartes and Luther, 39]—state of philo- 
sophy in Europe, 392—inconsistency in 
Gioberti’s mode of explaining, 393—posi- 
tion assigned to Dr. Thomas Reid, 395— 
his theory an expansion of Malebranche’s 
Ideal Vision, 396—its opposition to views 
generally entertained, 399—Gioberti’s 
testimony to the positive truths of Chris- 
tianity, 402—the strength of his system, 
405. 
H 


House of Commons, last Report of Select 
Committee on Slave Trade Policy, 474. 
Human Mind, faculties of, by Morell, 3. 


J 


Jordan and the Dead Sea, Narrative of the 


United States’ Expedition to, by W. F. 
Lynch, 494—nothing left to wonder at, 
494_sense of wonder tamed down, 497— 
the Dead Sea no exception, 497—encour- 
agement of art and science by the United 
States and the British Governments, 498 


INDEX. 


—accounts of the expedition, 499—origin 
of the expedition, 501 feelings at starting 
503—difficulties, 504—boats on the Lake 
of Galilee, 505—the officers make a divi- 
sion of labour, 505—levels of the Lake of 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea, 506—the boats 
on the water, 507—changing aspects of 
the river, 507—passage of the rapids, 
508—description of part of the river's 
course, 509_character of the neighbour- 
ing Arabs, 510—importance of the river 
exploration, 5]1—want of generalization 
in the account, 512__result of the Dead 
Sea exploration—excursion to Kerak— 
Christians at, 514—exploration of Upper 
Jordan, 515—loss sustained by the death 
of Lieutenant Dale, 517—remarks upon 
the Dead Sea smoke—fruits, 518—pillar of 
salt, 519—density of the waters, 522— 
sensations produced by application of the 
water to the skin, 524—aspects of the 
lake, 525—non-existence of living things 
in the water, 525—vegetation, birds, 526. 


L 


Lawrenee, Colonel, high character as a mi- 
litary officer, 642. 

Layard, A. H. L., Esq., history of, 249. 

Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, 209. 
See Nineveh. 

Laymen, success of, in religious writing, 
188. 

Loeal histories, value of, 95. 

London and Dublin, communication be- 
tween, 605. 


M 


M‘Culloch, Mr., statement regarding cheap- 
ness of slave-labour, 471. 

Malebranche’s idea of creation, 396. 

Menai Straits, tubular bridge over, 607. 


N 


National education, Ragged Schools em- 
braced in the scheme of, 89. 

Nestorian Christians visited by Mr. Layard, 
226—10,000 of them massacred, and 
numbers carried off as slaves, 226—se- 
cond massacre, 229—their history, 230. 

Nineveh, metropolis of the Assyrian em- 
pire, built by Shem, a populous city hav- 
ing many strongholds—destroyed in the 
year 606, B.c., prophecies confirmed by 
profane historians and modern travellers, 
209—notice of its ruins, 212—the area 
examined, 213—excavations by M. Botta, 
who transmits copies of inscriptions and 
sculptures to Paris, 216—Mr. Layard 
commences excavations at Nimroud, 217 
—encouraged by Sir Stratford Canning, 
217—conduct of the Pasha, and conse- 
quent difficulties, 218—valuable discove- 
ries, 219_rejoicings and musing over 
these, 222—authority to excavate and to 
remove the sculptures procured by Sir 
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S, Canning, 225—Mr. Layard’s health 
fails—visits the Tyari mountains, where 


he is hospitably entertained by the Nes- | 
torian or Chaldaean Christians, 226, and | 
visits the scene of a horrible massacre, | 
226—is invited to the periodical feast of | 


the “ worshippers of the devil,” 230—Mr. 


Layard returns to Mosul—a grant ob- | 


tained to the British Museum for carry- 
ing on the researches—success of the ope- 
rations, 236—twenty-eight chambers dis- 
covered, 237—scene at the transportation 
of the principal sculptures, 24 1—deserip- 
tion of the principal edifice, 248—Jonah’s 
tomb, 244—-Mr. Layard, having com- 
pleted his labours, returns to England, 
245—history of the ancient Assyrians, 
246—chronological conclusions, 247. 
Noteworthy Novels—use of works of ima- 
gination, 475—glance at the characters, 
476—defects, 477—beauties, 479—Mr. 
Danby and Susan, 481theory of wooing, 
483—Jane the complement of Rochester, 
85—“ Wuthering Heights” and “ the 
Tenant of Wildfellhall,’ 487—Fanny’s 
story, 489—influence of novel reading, 493. 
Novel reading, influence of, 493. 


Oo 
Osprey, 105—nest, 107. 
r 


Philosophy, state of, in Europe, 392. 
Philosophy of Religion, by Mr. Morell, 1— 
faculties of the human mind, 3—peculiar 
essence of religion, 9—essence of Chris- 
tianity, |5—idea of revelation, 19—-analo- 
gies of revelation and intuition, 2]_reve- 
lation not the mission of divine teachers, 
23_revelation God speaking to man, 25 
—not merely a subjective influence, 31— 
an objective discovery of truth, 33—not 
primarily intuitional—use of reason in 
dealing with, 39— inspiration, 293—Chris- 
tian theology, 305— nature of theology, 307 
—the intuitional and the logical, 309—two 
different kinds of revelation, 31 1—recon- 
ciliation must precede renewal, 3]3—an 
explicit announcement of the Gospel the 
foundation of spiritual experience, 314— 
appeal to Scripture and the Reformation, 
315—method of Christian theology, 317 
—the theologian and his theology, 319— 
difference between the student’s prepara- 
tion and the method of study, 319—pro- 
gressiveness of theology, 8320—similarity 
between Mr. Newman’s sentiments and 
Mr. Morell’s—his theory of Christianity 
in its origin and progress, 823—leads for 
peace to refuges of lies, 324issues—ex- 


position of religion, natural and revealed , 


—account of the facts and phenomena of 
conscience demanded—evidence of testi- 
mony, 326—eredibility and significancy 
of miracles, 8327—existence of a Divine 


Revelation, 327—construction of a theo- 
logy, 8329—want of discussion of the na- 
ture of man as a fallen being, and a deli- 
verance on the nature of the Christian 
scheme, 330—Butler and Morell com- 
pared, 33l—statement of the question, 
333—vague and wordy pomp of phrase- 
ology, 334—Christian union, 335. 

Physical geography, importance of, 95. 

Poetry, 46. 

Polish history, 550. 

Pope, the temporal sovereignty of—history 
of the Papacy interesting to the historian 
and the philosopher, 254—the leading po- 
sitions of Protestants and of Papists, 255 
—impartial investigation by Protestants 
of the historical aspect of the subjects of 
difference, 256—objects of the Abbé Gos- 
selin and of recent Romish writers upon 
the continent, 257—the power of the Pope, 
257—mode of conciliating favour towards 
the temporal sovereignty, 258——decree of 
the Roman Republic—Pope’s protesta- 
tion, 259—origin and foundation of the 
temporal sovereignty of, 260—donation of 
Constantine—admitted to be a forgery, 262 
—Pseudo-Isidorian decretals, 262—does 
not rest on any jus Divinum—object of this 
position, 264_practice and policy of the 
Popes and the older Romish writers in 
regard to jus Divinum, 265, did not origi- 
nate in the ambition and intrigues of the 
Popes, 266—legitimacy of, 267—objection 
to, 268—rights of the people of Rome, 
269—abolition of, 270—dangers from loss 
of, 271—-prospects of restoration—opi- 
nions of Bossuet and of Napoleon, 273. 

Popery incompatible with liberty, 379. 

Popular ignorance, injurious efiects of, 275. 


R 


Ragged Schools—John Pounds the founder 
of, 71—Sheriff Watson’s exertions in be- 
half of—in Aberdeen, 73—results of, 78 
—preventive of crime, 83—effects on 
pauperism—embraced in the scheme of 
national education, 88—indebted for the 
idea to Switzerland, 89—danger of mis- 
application, 92—Mr. Guthrie indelibly 
associated with, 93. 

Railway system of Great Britain, 569— 
magnificence of public works in Great 
Britain, 571—invention of railways of 
slow growth, 571—early history, 57 2—Li- 
verpool and Manchester, 574—Birming- 
ham and London, 575—panie of 1845—in- 
creased by the revolutionary movement in 
1°48,576—effects of the panic,576—state- 
ment of Railway Commissioners—nature 
and extent of traffic, 577— increasing re- 
ceipts,579—amountexpended in construc- 
tion, 579 Audit of Accounts’ Bill, 580— 
amalgamation, 581—comparative expense 
of British and foreign railways, 582_ 
taxes, 589—colonial railways, 589—future 
prospects of railway property, 590—pro- 
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bable increased value of, 592—necessity 
of completing the railway system, 595— 
errors and duties of the Government, 597 
—description of a railway and its appen- 
dage, 598—magnificent railway struc- 
tures, 600—salubrity of tunnels—Kilsby 
tunnel, 601—expense of cuttings, 603— 
viaducts, 603—bridges, 604—communica- 
tion between London and Dublin, 605— 


Conway tubular bridge, 606—the power | 
by which the railway is to be worked, | 


608—atmospheric power, 609—rate of 


travelling, 610—increasing safety of steam | 
navigation—contrast of risk in railway tra- | 
velling, between England and Germany, | 


France, Belgium, 613—return of acci- 
dents in Great Britain and Ireland, 613 


—causes of railway accidents, 614—en- | 
eouragement and advice to railway pro- | 
| 


prietors, 616. 
Rationalism, 37—logical 

consciousness, 43, 
Reason, use and abuse of, 41. 


and 


Registration Bill, 275—principle of, 276~— 


its machinery simple and complete, 278 
—special objections, 279—present sys- 


tem, 279—church machinery unfitted for | 
the object of, 281—true objects of, 283— | 
result of the operation of the English, 285 


—statisties, 285. 


Religion, peculiar essence of, by Mr. Morell, | 
9—exposition of natural and revealed, 


326. 


Restauration des Sciences Philosophiques, 
See Gioberti. | 


par Vincent Gioberti, 369. 


Revelation, not the mission of Divine 


teachers, 23—-God speaking to man, 25 | 


—not merely a subjective influence, 31 


—an objective discovery of truth, 33— | 


not primarily intuitional—use of reason 
in dealing with, 39. 


Rich, Mr., examines the ruins of Babylon, | 


21] —-slight notice of ruins of Nineveh, 


212—examniines the area of Nineveh, 213. | 


Ss 
St. Paul, voyage and shipwreck of, 188— 
most interesting portion of apostolic re- 
cord, 191—narrative investigated, 193— 
peculiarities in the style of the historian, 


196— illustrated by reference to the jour- | 


nal of a medical officer in Captain Cook’s 


ship, 197—confirmed by present nautical | 


experience, 199. 


Seott, David, R.S.A.—demeanour of—his | 
uative city—general estimation of his cha- | 
racter and talents, 133—birth and parent- | 


age, 135—early avocations, 136—dedi- 


cation to art, 138—early melancholy, 140 | 


—expansive energy, 143—visits Paris, 


Parma, and Rome, 144—colossal picture | 


of Family Discord, 145~—series of pic- 


tures of historical character, &e., 146— | 


Vasco de Gama, 149—essays on art, 149 
—their peculiar style, 150—his conver- 
sation—visit from the English Opium 


intuitional | 


INDEX. 


Eater, 151—manners, 152—rigour and 
friendship, 153—theology and religion, 
154_final malady, 155—body and soul, 
156. 

Scottish character, 441—ecclesiastical po- 
lity, central principle of, 449. 

Scottish Covenanters, explanation of their 
conduct, 441. 

Sikh Empire, fall of, 618—object of re- 
establishment of the Sikh government, 
619—wuzeerat of Lal Singh—his charac- 
ter, 620—outbreak in Cashmere, 621 — 
deposition of Lal Singh, 623—recon- 
struction of the Lahore government, 625 
—false appearances of tranquillity, 627— 
measures of internal administration, 627 
—improving appearances, 628—advan- 
tages of British influence, 629—removal 
of the Maharanee, 631—the Dusserah 
festival, 633—Lord Hardinge and Colo- 
nel Lawrence leave for England, 633— 
Lord Hardinge’s policy, 633—_Dewan of 
Mooltan assassinated, and his son suc- 
ceeds, 634—convulsions begin to rend 
the country, 634—Moolraj resigns, 635 
attack upon the British officers at Mool- 
tan—and the troops in insurrection, 636 
—position of Moolraj, 637—critical situa- 
tion of the Resident, 638—determination 
of the Commander-in-Chief, 639—ap- 
proved by the Governor-General in coun- 
cil, 6839—conspiracy by the Maharanee 
and others, 640—consequences of delay, 
640—Lieutenant Edwardes, 641~his 
movements and magnanimous determi- 
nation, 643—General Cortlandt’s troops 
effect a junction with Edwardes, 643— 
they act on the offensive, 644—Ed- 
wardes leads a successful attack upon 
the rebels at Soojabad, 645—prepara- 
tions for reducing Mooltan—Moolraj 
loses confidence ; precipitately leaves the 
field with his army, 646—a few miles 
from Mooltan, Edwardes writes for sup- 
plies, 647—conspirators executed, 647— 
a revolt suppressed, 648—Edwardes in 
vain reiterates his application for sup- 
plies, 649—Sir F. Currie takes the re- 
sponsibility of ordering troops with a 
powerful siege-train, 649--uncertain state 
of the native troops, 650—arrival of troops 
at Mooltan under General Whish—-the 
garrison besieged, 652—the Sikh force 
joins the enemy, 653—the siege raised, 
654—the war assumes a new character, 
654—state of matters in the Hazareh 
country, 654—Moolraj at Mooltan—the 
British army marches for the Punjab— 
Lord Gough joins the army—the troops 
retire dispirited, 656—General Thack- 
well’s unsuccessful attempt to cross the 
Chenab, 657—sanguinary engagement 
with the Sikhs, 657—the city and fortress 
of Mooltan carried by General Whish, 
658—he marches to join the grand army 
under Lord Gough—Sikhs and Afghans 





unite, 659—the triumph of the British, | 
660—fall of the sovereignty of the Sikhs, | 

660. | 
Slave-Trade Policy of Britain, suggestions | 
for judging of, 457—league to prevent | 
slave importation into Brazil—causes of 






46l—our custom-house and slave-trade 
policy compared, 463—inefficacy of our 
present policy, 465—origin of African 
slavery, 467—-cheapness of slave labour 







loch, 471—the hope of Africa, 478—con- 





Committee, 474. 
Slavonians and Eastern Europe, 528—chief 






Slavonian era, 531—ancient Slavonians, 
533—primitive threefold division of, 534 
—result of this division, 535—conse- 
quences of the division of the empire of 
the Ceesars, 535—early Slavonian history, 
537—introduction of Christianity, 539— 
German encroachments, 541—Tatar in- 
vasions, 542—the Turks, 545—genius of 
the Slavonians developed by their sifting, 
516—their industrial character, 546— 
language and literature, 548—heroism, 
550—Polish history, 55!1—present state 
of the Slavonic race, 553—probability of 
a speedy change in their condition, 553 
—Panslavie theory, 554—Illyrian move- 
ment, 556—accordance between the two, 
557—intermediate scheme of a Slavonic 
Austria, 558—-effect of French revolution 
in Germany, 559—Hungary and the 
Magyars, 560—Austria, Hungary, and 
the Croats, 563—insurrection in Vienna, 
566—present perplexed aspect of mat- 
ters, 568. 

Smith, James, Esq., Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Paul, 188—fitness of the author for 
his task, 194. 

Steam navigation, increasing safety of, 612. 

Stella’s childhood, 844—prevailed on by 
Dean Swift to invest her money in Irish 
funds, 347—friendship with the Dean, 
350—her coffin found, 362 

Sun, increase of cold the nearer we approach 
to, 95. 

Satherlandshire, tour in, 95—Switzerland 
and Scotland, 97—comfortable accommo- 
dation, 99--mode and state of agriculture, 
100—Inch-na-dainff and Loch <Assynt, 
101—Glenecul and Glendhu—Loch Lax- 
ford, 102—Loch Eribol to Tongue, i03~— 
mode of travelling, 10i—death of the 
osprey, 105—osprey’s nest, 107—castle 
of Ardvrack, 169—species of birds, 110— 
black-throated diver, 111—the Duke’s 
deer-forest, 113—trout, 114—salmon not 
exciseable, 115—Mr. Young on salmon, 
117—Loch Shin, abounding in curlews, 










































phalaroppe, 119—duck-shooting, 121— 
attachment i 1a] hard, 122 : 
attachment ina male pochard, 122-—death 








demand there, 459—the annual supply, | 


considered, 468—statement of Mr. M‘Cul- | 
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clusion of the last Report of the Select | 


races of the world, 529—probability of a | 


golden plovers, &c., 118—red-necked | 
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of a wild swan, 123—combat with a 
wounded swan, 125—pursuit of an otter, 
126—dukes and drakes, 127—narrow es- 
cape, 129—roebuck ¢. the Free Church— 
herring fishery and the picturesque, 131. 


Swift, Dean, closing scenes of his life, by 


Mr. Wilde—recollections of Stella re- 
vived—disease of which the Dean died, 
337 — his biographers, 338 — Johnson’s 
notice of, 339—an Englishman, born in 
Ireland, 839—letters between Pope and 
Swift, 840—at the university, 341—sup- 
ported by his uncle, 342—at Sir W. 
Temple’s, 3483—becomes acquainted with 
Stella, 3483_-commencement of cerebral 
disease, 344—is offered a place in the 
Rolls in Dublin, by Temple, but prefers 
the Church — obtains a living, 345 — 
Sheridan’s and Scott’s account of his re- 
signing, 345— acquaintance with King 
William, 346—edits Sir William Temple’s 
works, 347 — imports two ladies — at 
Laracore—gossip, 347—love stories, 348 
—nature of the affection between Swift 
and Stella, 350 — Tale of a Tub, 350 
— Gulliver’s Travels, 351 — Journal 
to Stella, 352—correspondence with the 
fair sex, 353—intimacy with the Van 
Homrighs, 353—Vanessa, 354—causes 
which saved him from marriage, 355 
— Hawkesworth, 856— marriage with 
Stella improbable, 357—supposed evi- 
dence, and Mr. Mason’s examination of 
it, 8357—to be regretted that he did not 
marry, 859—cheerless days, 859—sple- 
netic epistles, 369—political life, 361~— 
bust, 362—coffins of Swift and Stella ex- 
posed, 362—portrait of Stella, 363—des- 
tination of her property, 363—monument 
to her memory, 364—early habits and 
benevolent exertions of Swift, 865 — 
“ Seott’s Life of Swift,’ 365—cireum- 
stances under which he received his 
Dublin degree, 366—his conscientious ex- 
ercise of patronage, 366—his economical 
habits, 8367—best editions of his works, 
367—his ministrations as a clergyman,— 
367—Pope’s feeling regarding him, 368. 

Switzerland, its diversified and natural 
beauties, 97. 

Systematie theology, Morell’s views on, 
293. 

, 

Temple, Sir William, his attachment to 
Dean Swift, 343—offers Swift a place in 
the Rolls in Dublin, 345. 

Ten Years’ Conflict, by Dr. Robert Bu- 
chanan—feeling of the British public as 
to the recent ecclesiastical conflict, 436— 
past conduct of British Statesmen in re- 
gard to stirring events, 436—the most 
favourable position for contemplating it, 
437—character and position of the Seot- 
tish Reformers, 437-—Scottish character 
and principles—spiritual independence, 
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439—views of Erskine and Melville, 440— | Vv 

Scottish covenanters, 441—Scottish char- | 

acter, 441—position from which to view | Vaughan, Henry, the Silurist, 44—his birth- 
parties, 443—“two kings and two king-| place and parentage, 48—his associates, 
doms ”-—_Revolution of 1688, 445—restor- 49—his poems, 50. 

ation of patronage, 446—first aspect of | Vienna, insurrection at, 566. 

the Conflict, 447—advances, 448—central 

principle of Scottish ecclesiastical polity, | Ww 

449-general importance of that prin- 

ciple, 451—fame of the act of Disruption, | Wilde, Mr., Editor of Dublin Medical Jour- 
451—question, as to the effect of mere nal, 337—recovers genuine portrait of 
separation, 452—character of Dr. Bu- Stella, 363. 

chanan’s work, 453. Writers de re Poetica, 44. 
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